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EDITORIALS 


—With the canned vegetable mar- 
PROMOTION ket on the sloppy side this week, 
COMMITTEE wisconsin canners had every right 
to be thinking seriously about the sales problem as they 
trekked into the Schroeder Hotel for their Annual Con- 
vention. It was no accident, of course, that the entire 
program was built around the sales problem, but it 
was most fortunate and apropos. It was appropriate 
too, we thought, that the National Canners Associa- 
tion should choose the Wisconsin Meeting for the first 
up-to-date report (page 6, this issue) of the special 
NCA Committee studying the possibilities of an Asso- 
ciation sponsored advertising and promotion campaign, 
for it was the Wisconsin Board of Directors who, late 
last January, just prior to the NCA Board action, 
authorized the appointment of just such a committee 
on the state level. As readers know, both of these 
actions were heralded with enthusiasm by the writer, 
for it has long been our not too secret ambition that 
such an action be undertaken, or at least investigated. 


Now that the reports are coming out, and now that 
the necessity of hard selling is generally recognized, 
there is bound to be at least two schools of thought 
concerning the interpretation of the facts collected to 
date. 


In the first place it’s highly probable many of those 
interested in the proposition had formed preconceived 
ideas of what should be done long before the specific 
research was undertaken. If that is so, then it’s entirely 
human to read the results under a colored lamp. When 
advertising is the point at issue, and it must needs be 
considered in any overall promotional effort, it is al- 
most inevitable that there has been preconception, for 
the “I do’s” and “I don’ts” in advertising are sharply 
opinionated. Any space salesman will agree that it’s 
the hardest thing in the world to sell a firm who doesn’t 
believe in advertising and the easiest thing in the world 
to “sell” those who do. Oddly enough, there are many 
so-called advertising managers who don’t believe, al- 
though loudly proclaiming they do. 


ADVERTISING OUT?—Getting back to the spe- 
cific, it looks like those who would favor a direct adver- 
‘ising approach in this instance, will either have to 
hide their time or bring their influence to bear on the 
‘ommittee at once. The report does not say there will 
ie no advertising, but it does say, “The idea of paid 

ommodity advertising by the NCA was thoroughly 
iscussed by the Committee and rejected.” Whether 
or not this means there will be no advertising of the 
ierits of all canned foods as such, is hard to tell. 
“here’s an interesting sidelight on this. A distin- 
\uished party of New York canners visited the Wiscon- 
“in group to see for themselves how things were done 
11 Wisconsin. Almost on entering the lobby they were 
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buttonholed and asked why New York as a group 
objected to an NCA promotional effort. So much so, 
and so persistent were they, that New York’s Execu- 
tive Secretary, Bill Sherman, thought it necessary to 
make an answer on the floor of the convention. New . 
York State, said Mr. Sherman, is not opposed to a pro- 
motional effort by NCA. It is, however, opposed to a 
direct advertising promotion, one important reason 
being because a large percentage of the New York 
membership are freezers. To put it mildly, that’s an 
interesting observation, and surely reason enough for 
the New York Association. It would be interesting to 
know the “official’”” NCA reaction. 


ORDER TAKERS OR SALESMEN—Then there’s 
just one more indication found in the report, that a 
direct advertising approach is not very probable. We 
quote: 


“The strong feeling expressed at the Convention 
(Chicago), and since, apparently reflects the belief 
that an unsatisfactory selling job is being done on 
canned foods. The Committee recognizes that it is 
necessary to find out just what the consumer wants, 
and then put forth the utmost to push and promote the 
sale of those goods. The strongest selling effort in 
the world will not be effective if applied to goods the 
consumer does not want.” 


May we respectfully suggest a rereading. 


“|. . The strongest selling effort in the world will 
not be effective if applied to goods the consumer does 
not want.” And this is reportedly the attitude of at 
least the majority of the committee charged with the 
responsibility of investigating the possibility of doing 
a better sales job for canned foods. It seems pertinent 
to ask what makes a consumer or a buyer want what 
she does. Isn’t it true that this is the very definition 
of salesmanship, and hasn’t it been proven time and 
time again, that advertising, properly executed and 
directed, helps put the prospect in that frame of mind? 
Oh, to be sure there are many angles to be considered 
before launching an advertising program, a publicity 
program, a selling program, or all of these, to produce 
the most effective results. But if we are going to start 
with the philosophy that we can only “sell” what the 
consumer wants, we’re not going to sell many canned 
foods. Any “salesman” with that attitude is licked 
before he starts. Indeed, he’s an “order taker,” not a 
salesman. If a canner employed a broker who was an 
order taker, that broker would soon be replaced, if the 
sales manager was on the ball. This Committee may 
possibly come up with a satisfactory program, but 
from the looks of things, unless the salesmen on the 
Committee start out-talking the order takers, the 
chances are not very bright. 
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CANNED FOODS PROMOTION 
COMMITTEE ACTIVITY REVIEWED 


from an address 
at 
The Wisconsin Convention 
by 
LOUIS RATZESBERGER, JR. 
Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, 
President, National Canners Association 


It might be well here to review briefly 
the actions that have been taken since 
the February Convention, when the 
Board of Directors authorized me to 
appoint a Special Committee to investi- 
gate the possibilities of Association’pro- 
grams and activities that would increase 
the use of canned foods. First of all I 
would like to emphasize that selection of 
the personnel of that Committee was a 
very thoughful undertaking. An extreme 
effort was made to go to the grassroots 
on this problem, to select for the mem- 
bership on the Committee representatives 
from the groups that had been most 
earnest and expressive as to the need for 
organized promotion of our products. 

The next step was to request these 
groups to furnish their best thinking and 
recommendations for concrete programs 
that would be complete as to: 

(1) Coverage of the products packed 
by the N.C.A. membership; 

(2) All of the forms of promotion, 
such as advertising, publicity, consumer 
education, etc.; 


(3) All of the media to be used, such 
as radio, television, motion pictures, 
newspapers, magazines (including pur- 
chased advertising space and news and 
editorial column publicity) ; 


(4) Agencies to administer the pro- 
gram: N.C.A., commodity groups, allied 
industries, etc.; 


(5) Financing, including amounts to be 
appropriated and by whom. 

The recommendations of these groups, 
and proposals of many other interested 
parties in the trade, were assembled, 
summarized and _ reported back to 
members of the Special Committee so 
that they could study all details pro- 
posed for discussion at their meeting of 
May 21, which immediately preceded the 
Spring meeting of the N.C.A. Board of 
Directors. 

A thorough digest of U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture records of canned 
foods consumption for the past 15 years 
was prepared by the Association, show- 
ing relationships to population growth, 
income level changes, age groups, and 
comparisons with similar factors in the 
consumption of competitive foods—fresh, 
frozen, dried. These findings also were 
studied by the Committee in preparation 
for its meeting, and were discussed there. 
The idea of paid commodity advertising 


§ 


by the N.C.A. was thoroughly discussed 
by the Committee and rejected. 

In reporting to the Board, Chairman 
W. A. Free of the Committee, stated that 
“the record indicates that the industry is 
in a healthy, growing condition” but that 
the Committee “recognized, however, 
that because of the dynamic nature of 
the canning industry its members would 
not be satisfied with this rate of growth 
so long as there is a possibility for im- 
provement in the situation, “and that it 
therefore recommended two steps: 


(a) Consumer research analysis to 
establish opportunities for sound market- 
ing expansion, and 

(b) Expansion of Association activities 
in the field of consumer relations. 


CONSUMER RESEARCH ANALYSIS 


Carrying out the first part of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, the Associa- 
tion has been studiously engaged in the 
assembly of a tremendous number of 
consumer and market surveys and in the 
analysis, summarization and tabulation 
of such studies. It has been a major 
activity carried on by Dr. H. L. Stier of 
the Statistics Division under Secretary 
Carlos Campbell’s direction. A total of 
about 60 consumer-use surveys have been 
thoroughly analyzed. Marketing special- 
ists for the canning trade have been 
brought in from time to time to help with 
the evaluation of the data. The surveys 
are miscellaneous and varied and not 
always easy to collate. They go into 
many phases of marketing and consumer 
reaction. Just as a sample, I’ll enumerate 
some of them—percent of families buy- 
ing canned foods in 17 large market 
centers; usage of canned foods, broken 
down into living standard, education and 
age brackets; usage broken down into 
monthly unit consumption and into urban 
and rural classifications; commodity 
usage broken down by cities and years; 
commodities by geographic areas and 
many others. Some of the surveys get 
into reasons why housewives like or do 
not like certain of our products. To 
work this mass of materials into facts 
and findings that would serve the Com- 
mittee in studying this problem has been 
a sizeable achievement. But it was a 
wise decision for these studies to be 
made before embarking on Association 
action on this problem. It is always vital 
to diagnose the ailment before prescrib- 
ing the medicine. 

Last week in Chicago a Subcommittee 
of the Canned Foods Promotion Commit- 
tee considered these findings and con- 
sidered recommendations to be made to 
the over-all Committee, and very shortly 
in Washington these will be studied 
jointly by that Committee and our 
Budget Committee in the essential step 
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of preparing final recommendations for 
presentation to the Board of Directors, 
which, of course, was required by the 
original resolution. 


THE RECORD 


At this time no one knows just what 
these recommendations will be. They will 
be presented, as you know, at the time of 
the January Convention in Atlantic City, 
for whatever official action the Board 
chooses to take on them. It might be 
interesting for this Wisconsin audience, 
however, to have a few observations on 
the situation that have been disclosed for 
canned vegetables and particularly for 
canned peas. 

Canned vegetables have shown a 
marked increase in per capita consump- 
tion compared with the prewar period. 
During the last three years the average 
his been more than 40 percent higher 
than that of the 1935-39 base period. For 
two years immediately following the war 
per capita consumption was higher than 
this average because of the wartime 
backup of consumer demand. A decline 
for a couple of years followed that short 
period of high consumption, but, since 
1947, there has been a_ significant 
increase. 

Not all vegetables shared this rise, 
however. Canned tomatoes, for example, 
show a 20 percent lower consumption 
figure on the average than before the 
war, but this decline was more than off- 
set by the increase in per capita con- 
sumption of tomato products. Thus, the 
consumption of canned tomatoes in all 
forms has increased. 
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Per capita consumption of canned peas — 


increased for a time, then decreased. 


Recent years, however, show from 15 to | 


20 percent larger per capita consumption 
than during the base period. It is signifi- 
cant to note, however, that canned peas 
have shown a downward trend in per 
capita consumption for the past six or 
seven years. The story on canned corn is 
very similar, except that current con- 
sumption shows a somewhat larger per- 
centage increase as compared to prewar, 
and while there was a period of four or 
five years of decline following the war, 
the per capita consumption of the last 
few years has shown a tendency to climb 
up again. 

Factors that have contributed to in- 
creased sale of canned vegetables during 
the past 15 years are: 

(1) Prices to the consumer that have 
steadily declined in relation to prices of 
other foods and particularly in relation 
to fresh vegetables. 

(2) A high percentage of workers 
employed at wages that enable them to 
buy and eat more food. This improved 
economic status, resulting from full 
employment at wages that have advanced 
faster than food prices, has reflecied 
itself in an increase in per capita con- 
sumption of all foods which amounts to 
about 65 pounds annually, of which the 
canned vegetable increase amounts to 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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From an Address 
by 
NATHAN CUMMINGS, Board Chrman. 


Consolidated Grocers Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


Our own industry—the food industry— 
has played an important role in the prog- 
ress of our nation, It is no accident that 

American supermarkets are filled with 
| better food at lower prices than any- 
where else in the world. The food in- 
dustry has made great strides in the pro- 
duction, storage, and distribution of 
abundant food supplies. Other significant 
steps have been made in improving prod- 
uct quality and packaging in recent 


| years. 


Despite this progress, some criticism 


| has been leveled at the cost of distribu- 


tion. Experts say approximately 59 cents 
of the consumer’s dollar goes for distri- 
bution—while only 41 cents goes for 
production. This apparent disproportion 
has led to the charge that distribution 
methods are inefficient. 
This is not necessarily true. Relative 


_ | costs are not a valid yardstick to meas- 


, }don’t know won’t hurt you.” 
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}ure the efficiency of production methods 
versus marketing methods. Only when 


costs are unjustified are they too high. 


| Neither production nor distribution are 
as efficient as they might be. 


WHAT YOU DON’T KNOW 
CAN HURT YOU 


In almost every business operation, 
|there is some mis-directed marketing 
_effort. In poorly managed businesses, 
there is a great deal of it. Herein is a 
fertile field reducing marketing costs. 

I recall an old saying that “What you 
Today— 

particularly in the food business—what 
you don’t know can hurt you—and hurt 
you plenty. Administering a successful 
!business involves a wide variety of 
funetions. But unless top management is 
cognizant of overall trends at the manu- 
facturing, distributing and retail level, 
a great deal of mis-spent time, money 
2 id effort can result. 
) At Consolidated, experience has taught 
us to probe beneath the surface of opera- 
ji onal results. A large part of a com- 
pony’s sales may be unprofitable—even 
t»ough the business as a whole can show 
a profit. Constant analysis of sales reve- 
nue and expense will uncover unprofit- 
able customers, territories, operations 
and products. 

We know, for example, that a dispro- 
portionate amount of effort and money 
cin be spent in relation to the potential 
of our products and markets. The mis- 
iaken belief that national advertising 
/media is distributed uniformly over large 
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DISTRIBUTION 
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areas has led some uninformed business 
managements to undertake complete 
product coverage—irrespective of size of 
retail outlets solicited. 

Knowledge of the sales volume of each 
classificatica of various retail outlets, an 
awareness of the prohibitive marketing 
expense in getting product distribution 
at certain retail levels—is imperative to 
the operation of profitable food market- 
ing today. 


DISASTROUS SALES THINKING 


At the whoelsale level, disastrous sales 
thinking can result from the belief that 
while large food retailers provide outlets 
for sales volume, the smaller retailer 
yields a better profit. This thinking pre- 
vails in many circles where there is com- 
plete disregard for the excessive distri- 
bution costs required to service many 
small outlets with unprofitable orders. 


Most canners are familiar with the 
spectacular career of Mr. Cummings, 
who left Canada to come to the United 
States in 1939, when he went to work for 
the wholesale grocery firm of C. D. 
Kenny Company. Since that time, 
through purchase, merger and consolida- 
tion, he has organized and built the $200 
million Consolidated Grocers Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Cummings, who has traveled 
extensively throughout the world, was 
most generous in sharing his experiences 
and reactions with the audience of Wis- 
consin canners and associates. He spoke 
of the world food problem, saying that 
“the problem is not one of over produc- 
tion of food—but rather of maldistribu- 
tion and under consumption . . . people 
usually are hungry because they are 
poor, therefore, the first step to be taken 
by struggling nations must be toward 
increasing the individual purchasing 
power of its citizens.” He said that trade 
barriers must be broken down and agri- 
cultural blocks and cartels destroyed be- 
fore mass production and distribution 
can become a part of the world’s 
economy. 

When he had finished his talk he spoke 
interestingly of his experiences at the 
“Joint Civilian Orientation Conference”, 
to which he had been invited by Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson and from which 
he had first returned. When he had fin- 
ished that part of his address it’s doubt- 
ful that anyone in the audience retained 
any misgivings he might have had re- 
garding the progress of our defense 
effort. 

That part of his address having to do 
with his observations on factors affect- 
ing the cost of distribution in this coun- 
try, and which we believe may be of most 
direct help to the industry, is reproduced 
herewith, 

—Editor. 
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I am not implying that all small vol- 
ume retail outlets categorically fall into 
an unprofitable marketing classification, 
and therefore should be eliminated. 

But it is a fallacy to assume that such 
action, even if generally adopted, would 
cut off small retailers from a source of 
supply. Only a minor change in their 
traditional purchasing practices would be 
necessary. 

Actually a system of selective selling 
would mean that each retailer would be 
required to concentrate his purchases 
with fewer sources of supply so that his 
average order from each supplier would 
be larger—and could therefore be 
handled at a profit. Such a system 
would enable the distributor to render 
better service at more competitive prices 
and thereby benefit the entire cost struc- 
ture of food distribution. 

All these factors in the cost of distri- 
bution should be of interest to those of 
us in the processing phase of the food 
business because they vitally affect con- 
sumer demand for the products we pack 
and sell. 

In the food business, alert mangament 
must not only encourage but insist upon 
constant evaluation of its distribution 
system and sales objectives. To fail to 
investigate and evaluate changing market 
conditions and new trends in consumer 
buying habits can lead to disaster. 

Sales at the retail or consumer level 
are the most important pivot point in 
the food business. All product sales 
analysis begins at retail—and works 
backwards. It is important to know the 
sales potential of every product and the 
price that consumers can be expected to 
pay for it. 

It is important to know a product’s 
advantage to a potential consumer and 
whether or not a product and its con- 
tainer are in step with current consumer 
demand. 


SALES TRENDS DO NOT 
JUST HAPPEN 


Consumers don’t just start eating more 
canned corn, using detergents, or drink- 
ing more carbonated beverages. 

Sales trends—and by that I mean con- 
sumer buying habits—change primarily 
because some company or industry— 
through coordinated advertising and mer- 
chandising—creates in the public mind 
the need for that specific product. 

America’s business genius lies not only 
in the realm of mass production and 
mass distribution—but also in our ability 
to maintain a healthy balance between 
production and sales—through market 
research, salesmanship, advertising and 
merchandising. 


THE NEW AMERICAN MARKET FOR 
PROCESSED FOODS 
America is a great moving market for 
processed foods. 
The first thing to note about this 
market is, of course, its tremendous 
growth—the great population bboom—and 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Wisconsin Officers, left to right: President, R. R. Hipke of New Holstein, Treas- 


urer of A. T. Hipke & Sons; Vice-President, E. W. Sterr of Loyal, President of the 
Loyal Cannning Company; Recording Secretary, G. J. Verhulst of Sheboygan, Presi- 
dent of the Calumet-Dutch Packing Company, all newly elected; Treasurer, L. S. Mont- 
gomery of Galesville, General Manager of the Gale Packing Company, reelected. 


SALES and PROMOTION 
THEME of WISCONSIN MEET 


Sales Possibilities Studied from Every Angle—Other Important 
Considerations Covered by Resolution—Hipke Succeeds Krier in Presidency 


Every speaker at the 49th Annual Con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Canners Con- 
vention held in Milwaukee, November 9 
and 10, stressed ways and means of mov- 
ing an increasing amount of canned 
foods to the consumer. Association 
President, Ray D. Krier, called the play 
in his address of weleome when he told 
the more than 500 canners and associates 
that the consumer wanted quality, and it 
was up to the canning industry to give it 
to them. Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., NCA 
President, reported on the progress of 
the special NCA committee, appointed 
last spring on direction of the Board of 
Directors, to study the feasibility of an 
NCA _ sponsored promotional effort. 
Nathan Cummings, Chairman of the 
Board, Consolidated Grocers, told the 
canner audience “Retailers will move far 
more canned goods if these ‘ready to 
serve’ products are effectively advertised 
and merchandised to shoppers.” Harold 
H. Jaeger, Director of the Marketing 
Bureau, Can Manufacturers Institute, 
told of the possibilities in the institu- 
tional field, and he was followed by Miss 
Katherine R. Smith, N.C.A. Home Eco- 
nomics Division Director, who spoke of 
the educational efforts of that division. 


Even the explanation of the coopera- 
tive cost accounting program of Wayne 
Mayhew & Company by Mr. Mayhew 
had primarily to do with selling, for it 
was pointed out here that effective and 
intelligent selling is hardly possible 
without an adequate knowledge of costs. 

Add to these the showing of a new 
motion picture “Canned Peas and Corn 
from Field to Kitchen” by the Associated 


Independent Canners—a separate meet- 
ing of A.I.C. whose sole purpose is sales 
and merchandising—a meeting of the 
sales-minded kraut packers, and_ it’s 
readily evident that Wisconsin Canners 
are doing a bit of thinking and talking 
about the sales end of their business. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Even so, there were other important 
actions taken at the business meeting 
which headed up the program first thing 
Monday morning. 

A Resolution adopted by the Asso- 
ciation commended H. J. Thompson, Di- 
rector of the Weather Bureau’s Milwau- 
kee office, for reporting data on growing 
degree-days weekly during the growing 
season. Another Resolution urged the 
Federal Department of Agriculture to 
buy canned corn for the National School 
Lunch Program. Modification of court 
decrees by eliminating any requirement 
as to minimum rental charges on equip- 
ment for closing cans was urged in an- 
other resolution. According to decrees 
handed down some four years ago, clos- 
ing machine departments of the Can 
Companies must be self sustaining by 
January 1, 1954. Continuance of the pro- 
curement of the major canned vegetables 
and fruits for military use by means of 
contracts negotiated by field buyers was 
advocated. Other resolutions that were 
adopted called for establishment of uni- 
formity between state and federal food 
laws, together with standards and label- 
ing requirements provided for in these 
laws. The Association opposed compul- 
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sory federal marketing orders for canning 
crops. It said that the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and the Public Contracts Act 
are duplicated, and urged repeat of the 
Public Contracts Act and amendment of 
the other Act to make it apply to goods 
sold to the Federal Government, 


A feature of the business meeting was 
the showing of a film strip entitled “Sun, 
Soil, and Survival”, 


SECRETARY REPORTS 


Marvin P. Verhulst, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association, told memb>rs’ 
that they probably will have to pay 
higher workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance rates as a result of a recent court — 
decision. He said that Wisconsin can- 
ners provide better housing for migrant 
workers than any other group of Wis- 
consin employers of such workers. 


Relations between canners and crop 
growers were generally good during the 
past year, Mr. Verhulst said. The Asso- 
ciation successfully fought an obnoxious 
bill affecting these relations that was in- 
troduced at this year’s session of the 
State Legislature, he said, but he warned 
that the Bill probably will be reintro- 
duced at the next session, and will have 
a good chance of passing. 


ARE YOU 

From the Address of President 

Krier. 
(We negelected to ask Mr. Krier if 
this is an original. But original or 
not, it is one of the most effective 
yet inoffensive “calls to action” to 
come to our attention. Editor. 
Are you an active member, 
The kind that would be missed? 
Or are you just contented 
that your name is “on the list’? 


Do you attend the meetings 
And mingle with the flock; 
Or do you stay at home 
And criticize and knock? 


Do you ever go and visit 

A member that is sick? 

Or leave the work for just a few 
And talk about the clique? 


Come to the meetings often 
And help with hand and heart 
Don’t be juist a member, 

But take an active part. 


Think this over, member, 

You know right from wrong; 
Are you an active member, 
Or do you “just belong”? 
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Shipping Points: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


and uniformity. 
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NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


The pea for high yields 
and superior quality 


EARLY PERFECTION 


BIG YIELDS. Widely adapted; more 
tolerant to adversities than many 
other varieties. The best performer 
in the Perfection group. Vigorous 
vines set a high percentage of 
doubles, with 7 to 8 peas per pod. 
Rarely any skips. 

EARLY MATURITY. Ready for 


canning 3 to 4 days earlier than 
Perfection. Dependable. 


EXCELLENT CANNER. Processes 
easily. Tender, flavorful. Sieve 
sizes: mostly 4’s and 5’s. 


Compare Early Perfection with 
any other pea in its class. You’ll find 
it tops for yield, for dependable ma- 
turity and as a finished product. Order 
carefully milled and fitted seed from 
your NK representative, or write 
direct today. 


Seedsmen since 1884 Production: 


BRED and SELECTED byexperts PRODUCED in the areas favor- TESTED in modern laborato- 


ing freedom from disease, high __ ries for high germination, vigor, 


for trueness to type, high yield 
germination, bright appearance, purity. 
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THE ELECTION 


R. R. Hipke, Treasurer of A. T. Hipke 
& Sons, of New Holstein, was elected 
President to succeed Ray D. Krier, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Krier Preserv- 
ing Company, Belgium. 

Other Officers elected were: Vice-Presi- 
dent—E. W. Sterr of Loyal, President of 
the Loyal Canning Company; Recording 
Secretary—G. J. Verhulst of Sheboygan, 
President of the Calumet-Dutch Packing 
Company; L. S. Montgomery of Gales- 
ville, General Manager of the Gale Pack- 
ing Company, was reelected Treasurer. 

W. H. Stare of Columbus, Assistant 
Division Manager of Stokely-Van Camp, 
Inc., was elected a Director by the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Krier, Mr. Hipke and Mr. 
Sterr were reelected Directors. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

Americans are spending 200 percent 
more on food than they did in 1941/ and 
the increase is due to the fact that they 
are buying better food, Association mem- 
bers were told by President Krier. 

He said that it is not a case of people 
eating more food, because in 1909 the 
average American ate 1,576 pounds and 
in 1952 he ate only 1,578 pounds. It is 
not a case of higher prices for the same 
food, he said, because food prices in- 
creased only 118 percent. 

The moral is that Wisconsin canners 
should give the public what it evidently 
wants—higher quality canned products, 
he said. Only by so doing, he said, will 
they get their share of the $60 billion 
that is being spent this year for food, 
as compared with $20 billion in 1909. 

In addition, Mr. Krier said, Wisconsin 
canners must improve their sales meth- 
ods, especially by using personal contacts 
in their selling and by putting their prod- 
ucts into more attractive containers. 

“The greatest future is ahead only for 
the quality packer with his eyes and ears 
open to consumer demand,” he declared. 

The addresses of Mr. Ratzesberger and 
Mr. Cummings are handled separately in 
this issue. 


INSTITUTIONAL MARKET 


Americans spend more than $15 billion 
dollars a year “eating out,” Mr. Jaeger 
told the audience at the Tuesday morning 
session. 

“When the average American family 
eats at home, ten cents of the food dol- 
lar goes to canned foods of one kind or 
another,” he said. “When America eats 
out, only three pennies out of every dol- 
lar goes to canned food.” 

He said that the “institutional” or 
“away from home eating places” such as 
restaurants, hotels, soda fountains, hos- 
pitals, and other mass feeding establish- 
ments offer canners a vast market for 
increasing sales of their output. 

“The interest in new markets and the 
effort to cultivate them is part of Ameri- 
ca’s_ overall business development,” 
Jaege: declared. 

The “institutional” market consists of 
500,000 “retailers” of food who dispense 
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65 million meals a day, he pointed out, 
and said it should no longer be con- 
sidered as a “neglected orphan” by 
canners. 

“The total food market is not only 
huge, it shows every sign of growing 
with our increases in population and 
prosperity,” he said. “But the record for 
growth goes to this institutional market 
that has jumped its dollar volume al- 
most 300% since 1940. In that year the 
figure was only about four and one-half 
billion dollars for away-from-home con- 
sumption.” 

Mr. Jaeger cited studies among whole- 
sale grocers who favor the “institutional” 
market as more profitable, and listed the 
following reasons: better mark-up; not 
as competitive; larger dollar volume; 
buy larger quantities; fewer deliveries; 
direct sales. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Canned food has a strong appeal to the 
modern housewife because it is good and 
it is easy to prepare, Miss Smith told 
the assembled canners. “The mass of 
evidence gathered through consumers’ 
surveys and from market reports, show- 
ing the steep increase in sales of pack- 
aged and table-ready foods, gives strik- 
ing proof of the trend,” she declared. 

Miss Smith pointed out that the bureau 
of human nutrition and home economics 
of the federal Department of Agriculture 
recently reported on tests made by pre- 
paring two identical menus, using ready- 
to-serve foods for one, and raw or sep- 
arate ingredients for the other. 


“It took only one-fourth the time to 
get the meal using the ready-to-serve 


COLONEL JIM—J. |. Jim Smith, Presi- 
dent of the Esmeralda Canning Company, 
Circleville, Ohio, took an active part in 
the Circleville Pumpkin Show last month 
when he dressed as a Country Colonel, 
representing the vignette used on the 
company’s label. Yes, the mustache and 
goatee are Jim’s, having growing them 
for the occasion. 
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foods compared to the other, although 
the money cost was greater,” she said. 
“The report brought out that while both 
money and time are important, fre- 
quently time is more essential for other 


activities.” 


UNIFORM COST ACCOUNTING 


Wayne E. Mayhew of Wayne E. May- 
hew and Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, outlined to the Wisconsin Can- 
ners a proposal for a cooperative uniform 
cost accounting program through which 
the participating canner can measure his 
own efficiency in each element of cost and 
for each product, style, grade and size 
against that of the participating canners 
as a group. 

The program had previously been ex- 
plained by Mr. Mayhew at three regional 
meetings in Wisconsin two weeks ago, 
and one in Minnesota last week. It calls 
for a minimum of 35 participating can- 
ners from the two states under a three 
year contract. Mr. Verhulst reported 
that up to that time seven Wisconsin 
canners (two medium size and five small 
companies) had signed the contracts, 
while 13 additional companies had given 
definite indication of a desire to sign. It 
was estimated that about five companies 
from Minnesota might be counted on. 
No contracts are valid unless 35 are re- 
ceived by December 1. 

A number of visiting New York can- 
ners, who are operating under the pro- 
gram, were in attendance at the meeting 
(not by prearrangement) and were asked 
for their reaction. New York State Sec- 
retary William H. Sherman, said there 
were 29 canners with 44 plants partici- 
pating. Three are large companies who 
pack over a million cases; 7 are medium 
sized, 300,000 to a million cases; and 19 
pack under 300,000 cases. From 60 to 
100 percent of the major items are cov- 
ered. The three year contract in that 
State is just about fulfilled and all of 
those present who spoke, indicated sat- 
isfaction. Generally speaking, most im- 
portant advantage expressed was that 
comparison of company costs with aver- 
ages uncovered areas of high cost indi- 
cating where corrective action is needed. 
Another said that his own auditor had 
made slight adjustments necessary and 
thinks highly of the program. 

Following Tuesday morning’s program 
a joint luncheon with the Ladies Aux- 
iliary of the state canners association 
was held. Colonel Jack Major delivered 
a humorous talk on “Taxes, Women and 
Hogs.” 

The two-day convention was concluded 
Tuesday evening with a cocktail party, 
courtesy of the Continental Can Co., and 
a dinner dance and entertainment. 


At 10 A.M. Tuesday the second day 
registration totaled 575 compared with 
a total 2 day registration last year of 
641. Badges are needed to attend the 
sessions. Counting the Ladies and un- 
registered guests the total attendance 
undoubtedly approached the 1,000 mark 
and about the same or slightly more 
than last year. 
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sound barrier? 


CORN PERFORMS VITAL FUNCTIONS...IN MANY UNEXPECTED PLACES 


The aluminum alloy in the fuselage of a supersonic jet ...and the 
steel-molybdenum in its armor... use a derivative 

of corn in their manufacture. Specialized corn starches are used in 
refining and extracting these metals from their ores. This is but one of 
the numerous examples of how basic research in corn helps 

American industry . . . helps you. 


CORN PRODUCTS IN CANNING 


For the canning industry Corn Products Refining Company supplies 
highest quality dextrose, corn starch and various types of corn syrups 
... recommended ingredients for many canning formulas. 


We offer quality in volume supply unexcelled in the field. Complete 
technical service is available without cost or obligation. If you have a 
production problem why not check with Corn Froducts. We welcome 
your specific technical inquiries. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 
November 16, 1953 


what's corn doing 
breaking thru the 


Manufacturers of 
CERELOSE® 
brand dextrose 
GLOBE® 
brand corn syrup 
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News 


An important delegation from the New 
York State Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion in attendance at the Wisconsin Meet- 
ing this week, to observe how things are 
done in Wisconsin. The delegation in- 
cluded President Walt Wilson, Past Presi- 
dent Don Tobin, Executive Secretary Bill 
Sherman, Stan Macklem, and Mort 
Adams. Secretary Sherman says they 
are planning on visiting at least one State 
or Regional meeting each year. 


The performance this week of John 
Gillett, Vice-President of the Berlin 
Chapman Company, Berlin, Wisconsin, 
exemplifies the spirit that has earned for 
the Forty Niners so enviable a reputation 
for service. John was scheduled to 
supervise the National Convention pub- 
licity effort at the Michigan Meeting this 
week. He turned up at the Wisconsin 
Meeting, which conflicted with the Michi- 
gan dates, remembered his assignment, 
hopped a plane to Grand Rapids, distrib- 
uted the circulars at the luncheon, 
returned in a few hours time to the 
Wisconsin Meeting, where he had im- 
portant business. Service with a capital 
“S” (and an airplane). 


Ed Jezwinski, who joined the Berlin 
Chapman Company, Canning Machinery 
firm of Berlin, Wisconsin, five years ago, 
is handling sales for the company in Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Minnesota, succeeding 
Clair Chapel, who is now representing the 
National Container Company in the area. 


Floyd “Doc” Winter, chief plant breed- 
er for Associated Seed Growers, Inc., in 
attendance at the Wisconsin Convention, 
spoke interestingly of his experiences at 
the 9th International Genetics Confer- 
ence held this summer just south of 
Milan, Italy. “Doc” tells us the Italians 
are making real progress in agriculture. 
In four years time, he says, for instance, 
50 percent of the corn growers have 
switched from open pollinated corn to 
hybrid corn, and there’s a good deal of 
corn planted in Italy. 


David S. Nay, popular representative 
of the William J. Stange Company, 
Chicago seasoning firm, recently moved 
to new quarters at 26360 Hilliard Road, 
West Lake, Ohio. Dave can be reached in 
a hurry by telephoning TRinity 1-0960. 
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Chuck Massie, grandson of the late C. 
C. Massie of Northrup, King & Company, 
is taking over the territory previously 
handled by Gordon Newton. The territory 
roughly covers Western Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Winnipeg, Kansas, the Ozarks, 
and the Rio Grande. Mr. Newton has 
taken over an important assignment in 
the firm’s packet seed business. 


Harold Elting, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of Michael-Leonard Company, seeds- 
men of Chicago and Sioux City, Iowa, 
has announced the appointment of John 
A. Magoun as Manager of the company’s 
Chicago Division, and of Floyd Zimmer- 
man as Sales Manager there. Mr. Zim- 
merman will represent the company in 
serving their Eastern canner accounts 
and Berkely Michael of Sioux City, their 
Midwestern customers. Both Mr. Zim- 
merman and Mr. Michael were in attend- 
ance at the Wisconsin Convention. 


The Tri-Valley Packing Assn., whose 
offices have been located in recent years 
at 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif., will 
move early in the new year to 240 Bat- 
tery St., where quarters will be larger 
and much more modern. 


The Vae-Dry Co., Oakland Calif., which 
has perfected a process for dehydrating 
frozen orange concentrate to crystal 
form, has organized a new company, 
Orange Crystals, Inc., to construct a 
plant at Plant City, near Tampa, Fla. 
Edgar Gallway, of San Francisco, presi- 
dent of the Vac-Dry Co., is also president 
of the new firm, with Frank P. Adams, 
vice-president and secretary. The new 
plant is expected to be in operation next 
June. 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of G. N. White as general 
manager of A. Giurlani & Bros., packers 
and importers of Italian specialties, in- 
cluding olives, olive oil and pickled vege- 
tables. The headquarters office is at 537 
Front St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Members of both the fresh and canned 
fish industries are watching with much 
interest test runs of a new fish filleting 
machine perfected by Alex Gradoff at 
San Francisco, Calif., and owned by 
Associated Machine Designers. The test 
runs are being made in the fish depot of 
the Western California Fish Co. 
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William Bewley, 75, long associated 
with the canning industry of New York 
State, died at his home in Lockport of a 
heart attack on November 5. Mr. Bewley, 
who was a past President of the New 
York State Canners & Freezers Associ- 
ation, retired from the canning business 
in 1946 but kept his interest in the affairs 
of the industry and continued to serve 
on the Association’s Advisory Committee, 
He entered the canning business in 1907 
when his late brother, Richard, organized 
the Lockport Canning Company. Two 
brothers joined the company shortly 
thereafter and William served as plant 
manager. Later he and his_ brother 
Richard bought the Batavia Preserving 
Company plant at Middleport, renaming 
it the Bewley Canning Company. This 
plant was sold in 1917. In 1925 Mr. 
Bewley repurchased it and operated it 
until 1946. He had been active in politics 
for many years and had served in the 
State Assembly from 1914 through 1919, 
and again in 1927-28. In 1938 he was 
elected State Senator representing 
Niagara and Orleans Counties, and 
served in that capacity for five consec- 
utive two-year terms. He is survived by 
his widow, a son Robert, a_ brother 
George, and a sister Mrs. C. Irwing 
Fisher, all of Lockport. 


Following an emergency appeal by 
CARE for voluntary assistance for the 
hungry children of South Korea, the H. 
J. Heinz Company has contributed 35,000 
dozen packages of baby foods for distri- 
bution through the CARE organization 
in the war torn country. In order to 
lend further assistance to the CARE 
program, which -seeks immediately to 
provide greatly increased quantities of 
food and clothing for the Korean 
children, the company will also give one 
dozen packages of baby foods for every 
CARE parcel purchased by the public for 
Korean distribution during the period 
November 15 to Christmas. 


Issuance of Proposed United States 
Standards for Grades of Peeled White 
Potatoes, published in the Federal Regis- 
ter of September 5, 1953 (18 F.R. 5389), 
has been delayed pending further study. 
Written data, views, and arguments may 
be submitted until Jan. 15, 1954 by 
interested parties for consideration in 
connection with the proposed Grades. 
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Peppercream is the ultimate in pepper seasoning . . . for Peppercream is pepper . . . 
the 100% flavor extraction of black pepper... yet as colorless as white pepper! 
Peppercream will put a controlled pepper “punch” -in your food 
Sausage Products ... Canned Meats ... Catsup ... Chili Sauce... Soups ... May- 
onnaise ... Salad Dressing ... Any Seasoned Food Product. 

Small wonder Peppercream has earned a solid acceptance from the nation’s top 
food concerns. Last year again, more than 1,000,000,000 pounds of America’s fine 
foods contained Peppercream. 

Stange can show you why—from a flavor and cost standpoint—Peppercream .. . 
either individually or as a foundation for your spicing formula ...can solve your 
pepper problem. 


TANGE SEASONINGS 


SINCE 1904 + SILENT PARTNERS IN FAMOUS FOODS 


WM. J. STANGE CO. CHICAGO 12, ILL. OAKLAND 21, CALIF. 
In Canada: Stange-Pemberton, Ltd. New Toronto, Ont. 
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Mr. Charles O. Dabney has been loaned 
to Associated Independent Canners by 
Theodore Sills & Company, public rela- 
tions counsel of Chicago, for the purpose 
of soliciting new members and renewals. 
Mr. Dabney will attend the several State 
conventions, and also personally call on 
prospective members during the next 
three months, 


During the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1953, a total of 45,000 retail 
store display kits, 1,800,000 consumer 
recipes featuring canned peas, 60,000 
kits and 2,400,000 consumer recipes 
featuring canned corn, have been ordered 
by Associated Independent Canner mem- 
bers and delivered to their respective 
customers and brokers, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $21,000. Supplementing this, 
and coordinated with distribution of the 
kits, these consumer recipes have been 
widely publicized by Can Manufacturers 
Institute by way of radio and food edi- 
tors of womgn’s magazines, and local 
newspapers, throughout the country. 


J. S. Lichtig, general sales manager of 
S & W Fine Foods, San Francisco, Calif., 
has announced that this firm plans to 
conduct its greatest advertising and pro- 
motional program on holiday products 
during the months of November and 
December. 


The advertising firm of Erwin, Wasey 
& Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif., has been 
appointed to handle publicity on the lines 
of Flotill Food Products, Stockton, Calif. 


The famous, 100 year old, Chicago 
food firm, Reid, Murdoch & Co., a divi- 
sion of Consolidated Grocers Corporation 
announced Oct. 29 that its name has been 
officially changed to Monarch Finer 
Foods Division. This announcement 
followed a recent meeting of the Corpor- 
ation’s board of directors. 


The brokerage firm of Harold C. 
Brooks, Inc., 448 South Hill Street, Los 
Angeles, has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative for Snider Foods, Inc., man- 
ufacturer of Snider’s Tomato Catsup, 
Chili Sauce and Cocktail Sauce. Harold 
C. Brooks is well-known in the grocery 
trade in the Los Angeles area. He has an 
experienced staff of salesmen-merchan- 
disers. Sales of Snider products will be 
backed by a strong advertising program 
on radio and television featuring the 
popular Chef Milani and through other 
media. 


Charles C. Rossotti, Executive Vice- 


’ President of Rossotti Lithograph Corpor- 


ation, North Bergen, New Jersey, and 
President of Rossotti-California Litho- 
graph Corporation of San Francisco, was 
reelected a Director of the Label Manu- 
facturers National Association last week. 
Mr. Rossotti was formerly a Director in 
1946, 1947 and 1948. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1953 — TENNESSEE- 
KENTUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Convention, Food Technology Build- 
ing, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1953 
—CANNED FOODS ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, 
Annual Meeting, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 2, 1953—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales School, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City,'N. J. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall, Atlantie City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS' ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual 
Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


DECEMBER 8, 1953-—-MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Flamouth 
Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER, 10-11, 1953—NEW YoRK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—onI0 CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Conven- 
tion, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NoRTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ILLINOIS STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

JANUARY 18-21, 1954— CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1954— MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND MICHIGAN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 19-22, 1954— NATIONAL- 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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JANUARY 23-27, 1954— NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 25-30, 1954—NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, An- 
nual Convention, Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 2-5, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND INDIANA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 3-4, 1954— MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 7th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 8-9, 1954 — fRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION AND NEW JERSEY 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT “STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s School, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


FEBRUARY 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION 
AND NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s 
Short Course, New York Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1954—wIscoNnsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND WISCONSIN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 15-16, 1954—oHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Canners 
and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1954—I10WA- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND 
IOWA STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


MARCH 12-13, 1954—UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


APRIL 3-4, 1954—PACKING MACHINERY 
INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


AUGUST 17-19, 1954—WESTERN PACK- 
AGING & MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSI- 
TION, 5th Annual, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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NEW YORK STATE CELEBRATES 
CANNING AND FREEZING WEEK 

A plaque topped with the 30,000,000,- 
000th can manufactured for New York 
state food products since the birth of the 
American canning industry in New York 
City in 1819, was presented to Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey in commemoration of 
the Empire State’s Canning and Freezing 
Industries Week, October 25-31. The 
presentation was made jointly by Ameri- 
can Can Company, the New York 
State Canners and Freezers Association 
and Cornell University’s College of 
Agriculture. 

At a luncheon attended by 200 govern- 
mental, agricultural and industrial lead- 
ers, the plaque was accepted by First 
Deputy Commissioner of Commerce, 
Alfred J. Worsdell, Jr., on behalf of 
Governor Dewey. Mr. Worsdell paid 
tribute to the industry’s pioneering spirit 
in the creation of new markets by 
development of new products and by the 
adoption of new scientific findings and 
new marketing tools. 

The citation on the plaque lauded the 
state’s canning and freezing industries 
for their achievements in making these 
undertakings two of the most important 
and progressive industries in New York. 

T. E. Alwyn, vice president in the 
executive department of American Can 
Company, who also spoke, pointed out 
that superior energy and know-how 
enable New York State to produce two 
and one-half times more cans of food 
than all of Russia, despite the vast 
difference in area and size of population. 

Speakers at the luncheon in addition to 
Mr. Worsdell and Mr. Alwyn, included 
Dr. A. J. Heinecke, director of the 
Geneva Experiment Station of the New 
York State College of Agriculture and 
Walter W. Wilson, President of the New 
York State Canners and Freezers Asso- 
ciation. Mayor Samuel B. Dicker of 
Rochester made the welcoming address. 

The plaque was presented to Mr. 
Worsdell by S. D. Arms, Atlantic Divi- 
sion Vice-President of American Can, in 
association wtih Mr. Wilson and Dr. 
Heinecke. 


CMSA DIRECTORS MEET 


The Board of Directors of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association met 
at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
November 8, to further consider activities 
for the forthcoming National Convention 
and Machinery and Supplies Exhibition. 
President Hal Johnston reported that 137 
exhibitors in the Machinery and Supplies 
Show will occupy 102,000 square feet of 
floor space, and that plans for the big 
exhibition have now been completed. 49er 
committees reported in readiness for con- 
vention duty, placing special emphasis on 
the work of the 49er group engaged in 
publicizing the exhibit at State and 
National meetings. Special plans were 
laid covering the promotion of the 
featured social events for the National 
Meeting. 
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“AO SELL CLAPP PLANT 


aby foods manufacturing temporarily 
at the Rochester, N. Y., plant of its 
Clapp Baby Foods division, to permit an 
inventory preparatory to sale of the 
plant to an insurance executive. 


4 
foods Home Foods has suspended 


According to E. L. Dosch, executive 
vice president, it is too early to anonunce 
actual sale. However, he added, there 
was little doubt that the transaction 
would go through. Harper Sibley, Jr., is 
the potential buyer. 

The plant will continue to warehouse 
and stock “Clapp’s” to the trade, but has 
temporarily suspended manufacture of 
baby foods. Meanwhile, it will process 
other products on a limited scale. 

The Clapp business, one of the first 
canners of baby foods, was organized in 
1926 by H. H. Clapp, a restaurant oper- 
ator. The business was sold to Johnson & 
Johnson in 1931, and resold by them to 
American Home Foods for a reported 
consideration of $3,650,000 in 1939. 


CANADIAN CANNERS TO STUDY 
FROZEN FOOD PACKAGE SIZE 


The 10 ounce container (211 x 400) 
used experimentally on strawberries and 
raspberries, will be a subject for dis- 
cussion at the January Convention of the 
Canadian Food Processors Association, 
to be held at Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P. Q., Canada. Questions before the floor 
will be: should the container be adopted 
as a standard container; should it be per- 
mitted for other frozen products; and 
should it be marked as 10 or 10% ounces. 

Another subject for discussion at this 
session will be the size of the consumer 
frozen package for apples. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has a request to 
enlarge this package from 15 to 20 
ounces. The request is based on infor- 
mation that two packages of the 15 
ounce size are required to.make one 9 
inch pie, the most common size. If the 
size of the apple package is changed, it 
may be that the package for blueberries, 
cherries and rhubarb, might also be 
changed. 


TURKEY CLUB POPULAR 


Christmas started in August, as far as 
H. C. Roney, Clover Farm store operator, 
of New Haven, West Virginia is con- 
cerned. That’s when his Turkey Club 
went into effect for his customers, Under 
this plan, customers joined the “Club” 
twenty weeks before Christmas, and are 
paying a dollar a week until the holiday. 
They then will have a $20.00 fund at Mr. 
Roney’s store, to cover costs of the tur- 
key and things that go with it. Custo- 
mers like the idea, . The first week the 
plan went into effect 29 people signed up! 
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REGIONAL MANAGEMENT 
CLINICS PLANNED BY USWGA 


Plans to conduct a national manage- 
ment development program for the 
country’s independent wholesale grocers, 
through a series of regional management 
conferences similar to that held in 
Memphis, October 8, 9 and 10, have been 
announced by Harold O. Smith, Jr., exec- 
utive Vice-president of the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Inc. 


The Memphis meeting, attended by 41 
wholesale grocers from eleven states and 
Alaska, proved of such benefit to those 
attending that USWGA now plans to 
schedule a number of these conferences in 
different sections of the country through- 
out the year, Mr. Smith said. 


“In these days of high fixed charges 
and rising costs, the independent whole- 
sale grocers are diligently seeking better 
management methods to create savings 
wherever possible,” he pointed out. 
“Those who came to Memphis agree that 
the Conference approach is one of the 
best ways to help the businessman with 
his management problems,” the Associa- 
tion executive concluded. 


RED OWL STORES WIN 
PACKAGING AWARD 


Red Owl Stores, Inc. received a top 
award on October 21 for the best co-ordi- 
nated packaging program in the 1953 
National Award Competition of the 
Package Designers Council. 


Glenn R. Grife, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of Red Owl, accepted the award 
from Egmont Arens, Chairman of the 
Package Designers Council Award Com- 
mittee, at a presentation luncheon and 
exhibition at the Park Lane Hotel, New 
York. 


The award-winning Red Owl symbol 
is used by the company on over 100 food 
packages as well as on store facades and 
displays, trucks, water towers, shopping 
bags, stationery and financial reports. It 
appears, too, on every store employee’s 
shirt, blouse or apron—and even on em- 
ployee’s bowling, basketball and baseball 
uniforms. 


Distinctive, quickly recognizable and 
easy to reproduce in many sizes, the 
symbol is a saucy stylized owl’s head, 
high in point-of-sales personality, de- 
signed by Jim Nash, New York. 

The team working with Red Owl 
Stores to produce the design—Jim Nash, 
American Can Company, Bemis Brothers 
Bag Company, Rapinwax Paper Com- 
pany and U.S. Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company—also won PDC awards, 


John H. Fettinger, Sr., with the Robert 
Gair Company in various plants since 
1912, has been appointed Assistant Man- 
ager of the company’s Thames River, 
Connecticut plant, effective November 1. 
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Gair Corrugated Containers are so scien- 
tifically constructed that they offer the ut- 
‘most PROTECTION against the many haz- 
ards of shipping . . . truly amazing how 
they withstand tremendous knocking about 

and rough usage. 

Without obligation Robert Gair offers a 
helping hand in solving shipping container 

Problems. 


_ WRITE TODAY for technical information. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
155 £. 44th ST., NEW YORK « TORONTO 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
FOLDING CARTONS 
PAPERBOARD: 


' 
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The test for 
ascertaining the 
amount of fat in 
milk, by Stephen 
M. Babcock, 
which was the 
beginning of 
modern dairying. 


Alberger System 
of processing 
quality salt 

for industry, by 
J. L. Alberger, 
developed for 
Diamond Crystal 
Salt. 


For over 50 years, Diamond Crystal Alberger Process 
Salt has been famous for its true salty flavor and 
better seasoning quality. 

The exclusive Alberger System produces salt with 
a consistent purity of 99.95%-—a salt that surpasses 
every requirement of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. In 
addition, the Alberger Process makes available care- 
fully screened salts of uniform bulk to industrial users 
of salt who require a definite grain size. 

That’s why thousands of food manufacturers who 
demand dependable salt of uniform purity, bulk and 
quality use this salt exclusively. 

If you have any questions about which grain size 
or grade to use for best results, get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER PROCESS SALT 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan - Akron, Ohio 
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Lreparation... 


The Sanitary Can—pertected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
4 sible; revolutionized the grocery business ; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 

Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
) ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for 
canned foods of all kinds. 


THE CANNING TRADE - November 16, 1953 


Like the diamond cutter and his exacting calcula- 
tions, Canco exercises meticulous care in every de- 
tail of container production. 
For you, Canco’s relentless effort to produce perfect 
containers means fewer work stoppages on your pro- 
duction lines, lower packing costs and maximum 
container efficiency throughout your channels of dis- 


First step to perfection vic: 


Canco’s precise specifications for its containers are 
arrived at only after exhaustive laboratory tests, pilot- 
line manufacturing trials and experimental packs. 
This zeal for container perfection also applies to raw 
materials, packing—even shipping. 

That’s why the containers which roll off Canco 
lines can best take your products to market at a profit. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 
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WASHINGTON 


POTATO GROUP APPROVES 
PRINCIPLE OF MARKETING 
AGREEMENTS 


Representatives of the potato industry, 
which met in Washington Octover 22-23 
with the Secretary of Agriculture and 
other USDA officials, urged the Depart- 
ment to cooperate in a vigorous, in- 
dustry-wide drive to stimulate greater 
consumption of potatoes as a plentiful 
food. December 3-12 was selected as the 
period for increased promotion. 

Special attention was given by the 
group to the marketing of the current 
crop, estimated at 291 million bushels, or 
11 million bushels more than in 1952. 
Growers attending the meeting reported 
a good supply of the best quality pota- 
toes in years had gone into storage in the 
late crop areas and were confident that 
with adequate merchandising the crop 
could be successfully marketed. 

It was the consensus of the group that 
lower grade potatoes should be withheld 
from the retail food markets and di- 
verted to other uses by the industry. 

The principle of marketing agreements 
was endorsed by the group as one im- 
portant approach to furnishing consum- 
ers with a constant supply of good qual- 
ity potatoes, and the extension of agree- 
ments to additional areas was urged. 
Federal or State potato marketing agree- 
ments are currently in effect in six areas 
(Idaho, Washington, Northern California 
and Central Oregon, Colorado, Red River 
Valley and Stockton area of California) ; 
and are established but inactive in three 
other areas. 

Canners, freezers, and dehydrators 
were represented by John L. Baxter, 
H. C. Baxter & Bro., Brunswick, Maine. 


CONCENTRATED ORANGE 
JUICE GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced November 9 that two separ- 
ate grade-standards for concentrated 
orange juice will become effective 
December 11, 1953. The grades for 
canned (processed by heat) concentrated 
orange juice are a revision of those 
which have been in effect since August, 
1943. The grades for concentrated orange 
juice for manufacturing are now grade- 
standards. 


Both of these grade-standards are 
being issued after consideration of data, 
views, and arguments received from the 
citrus industry and other interested 
persons subsquent to their publication in 
February, 1952 and July, 1953 as pro- 
posed standards. The basic features of 
the grades for the canned concentrate, 
which is intended for retail and institu- 
tional trade, are: (a) The product has 
been processed by heat to assure preser- 
vation. (b) There are two styles—one 
without sweeteners added, one with 
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sweeteners added. (c) The concentrations 
are all “1 plus 6” or less, that is, they 
reconstitute by adding 6 parts of water 
to 1 of concentrate or less than 6 parts 
of water, if of lesser concentration. (d) 
Brix-acid ratios provide a proper blend of 
sweetness to acidity in the reconstituted 
juice, when used as a beverage. 


The principal features of the grades 
for concentrate intended for manufactur- 
ing include the following: (a) The prod- 
uct is such that it may or may not 
require refrigeration. It may or may not 
have been processed by heat to assure 
preservation, but the grades do not cover 
the product known as “frozen concen- 
trated orange juice.” (b) The product 
does not contain sweeteners. It may 
contain suitable chemical preservatives. 
It may contain cold-pressed oil to stand- 
ardize flavor. (c) The concentrations are 
all at “1 plus 3” or more, that is, they 
reconstitute by adding 3 parts or more 
of water to 1 of concentrate. (d) The 
relation of sweetness to acidity in the 
reconstituted juice may range from ex- 
tremely tart to a relatively low-acid 
juice. 


FROZEN CHERRY PACK 


The 1953 pack of Frozen R.S.P. Cher- 
ries reached a record total of 112,548,678 
pounds, according to a preliminary tabu- 
lation by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. Production this 
year was almost 82 per cent larger than 
the short pack of 1952, and appreciably 
greater than the 99,281,673 pounds 
packed in 1951. 


As usual, the bulk of the Frozen R.S.P. 
Cherry pack was put up in 30 lb. tins. 
Upwards of 95 per cent of the total went 
into this container size in 1953, with a 
small volume in 10 lb., 15 Ib., 50 Ib., 
barrels and retail sizes. 


All major producing regions indicated 
great pack increases this year, particu- 
larly in the Midwest. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry canned or used in canning 
during September totaled 11,546,000 
pounds, compared with 15,570,000 pounds 
in September last year and the 1947-51 
average for the month of 8,915,000 
pounds. The quantity canned during the 
first 9 months of this year totaled 136,- 
263,000 pounds, compared with 134,242,- 
000 pounds during the same period last 
year—an increase of about 2 percent. 


Poultry certified for canning and 
evisceration under Federal Inspection 
during September totaled 106,574,000 
pounds, compared with 89,388,000 pounds 
during September last year. Of the 
106,574,000 pounds, 10,865,000 pounds 
were for canning and 95,709,000 pounds 
were eviscerated for sale. Of the quant- 
ity certified during September last year, 
14,985,000 pounds were for canning and 
74,403,000 pounds were eviscerated for 
sale. 
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NEW ANTIBIOTIC EFFECTIVE 
AGAINST PLANT FUNGI 


A new antibiotic which shows promise 
in the control of plant diseases has been 
isolated at the University of Wisconsin. 

The antibiotic, named oligomycin, was 
discovered by Bacteriologists Elizabeth 
McCoy, W. H. Peterson, and Robert M. 
Smith. 

The scientists report that oligomycin 
has a characteristic not shared by other 
drugs in the antibiotic family. It seems 
to be effective against many plant disease 
fungi—and at the same time it is harm- 
less to bacteria. 

To date, antibiotics have been used 
against bacterial diseases in animals and 
more recently in plants. But scientists 
have searched for a way to control fungi 
without unduly harming helpful bacteria. 
An antibiotic which is selective in its 
action against fungi has been sought for 
use against several troublesome and 
hard-to-treat plant diseases. 

Oligomycin seems to be such an anti- 
biotic, but further tests are needed to 
learn more about how it acts. In prelim- 
inary tests it has shown promise, the 
bacteriologists report. For instance, one 
requirement for a good antibiotic to be 
used against plant diseases in soil is 
stability. Oligomycin does not lose its 
activity over a wide range of pH and 
temperature conditions. 


EXECUTIVES TOUR GAIR PLANT 


Eighty-five top executives of industries 
throughout New England—industrialists, 
businessmen and engineers—visited the 
Thames River (Conn.) plant of Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York, during 
the annual tour of regional plants by the 
New England Council. 

The Council is interested in building 
business economy in the New England 
area, and the group was particularly at- 
tentive to the research and laboratory 
facilities at the Gair plant. 

Visitors saw the pilot plant at Thames 
River which duplicates in miniature 
many processes of the big factory so they 
may be more closely studied, and so that 
chemical and other problems may be 
worked out. They saw the cutting and 
creasing press operation which was orig- 
inated by Mr. Gair. They were shown 
different weights of board manufactured 
for different uses, as well as the various 
research tests into bending, tearing, 
breaking, bursting and other strengths 
needed for different products. 

Although principally interested in the 
research department, the group also 
viewed the paperboard mill, retail box 
and folding carton operations. 


WILSON AND COMPANY 
RENEWS RADIO CONTRACT 


Wilson and Company, through Ewell 
& Thurber, Chicago, has renewed its con- 
tract for 13 weeks on WCBS Radio’s 
7:30-7:35 AM newscast three days per 
week on an alternating basis. The time 
will be used to sell Wilson’s line of 
canned meats. 
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PESTICIDES AND FOODS 


Allaying public fears about chemicals 
in foods is a concern of the Food and 
' Drug Administration and of the chemical 
industry, a Food and Drug Official 
. pointed out at the 20th Annual Meeting 
of the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association last month. George P. Lar- 
rick said: “We (FDA) are charged with 
the responsibility of seeing to it that 
foods moving in interstate commerce are 
safe. So long as the public or any im- 
protant segment of it entertains serious 
p reservations about the safety of our food 
it at the same time must question the 
effectiveness of our operations.” Larrick 
is deputy commissioner of the Food and 
} Drug Administration, Department of 
| Health, Education and Welfare. 


He said he was informed that the 
; pesticides industry was interested in 
allaying public fears about residues of 
! pesticides and fungicides in foods. “You 
quite naturally wish your products to 
take their rightful place in the mar- 
) | ket,” he said, “and you are, of course, 

interested in public recognition of the 
essential part that your industry con- 
~~ tributes to our abundant diet.” 


MILLER BILL 


He referred to the Miller Bill (H. R. 
1 J 4277) which was the subject of a hear- 

ing before a subcommittee of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. The bill is an amendment to the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
of 1928. It deals with the procedures for 
establishing the maximum amount of 
pesticidal residues permissible in foods in 
interstate commerce. 


a “Some areas of disagreement still re- 
main but we are quite happy that many 
: of the controversial features of the bill 7 
| have been overcome,” he said. 
y He reported that his agency is “con- ; aa th 
vinced” that pesticides should receive is 
separate legislative treatment distin- 
guishing them from other types of 
chemical food additives. The provision of 
the bill leaving the determination of the d h t | tt ral qa thorities re ort: 
usefulness of a pesticide to the Depart- 0g W qd agr Cu U U 4 


. ment of Agriculture, he labeled “entirely 


| practicable”, FROM MINNESOTA—Spergon has consistently improved soybean 

| “We believe your industry and the germination and stand. 

| Food and Drug Administration see eye 

_ % to eye on the basic premise, that to the FROM IOWA—7.2 bushel increase per acre of field corn with Spergon. 

: extent possible, all differences of view- 

, point concerning scientific questions FROM CALIFORNIA—return investment in Spergon for lima beans is 
shuold be settled by amicable discussion 50-500 times the cost. 


among scientists.” 
Advise local supplier of your needs beforehand to insure availabili 
For free “seed protectant” Bulletin *!, write to: 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY a 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 
manufacturers of seed protectants —Spergon, Spergon-DDT, Spergon-SL, Spergon- 
DDT-SL, Phygon Seed Protectant, Phygon Naugets, Phygon-XL-DDT, Thiram Naugets 
icides— Wettable, Phygon-XL— insecticides —Synklor-48-E, 
They have been selected by the Council Conger Dust t 
_ gy itself and our administrative actions Synklor-50 -W—fungicide-insecticides —Spergon Gladiolus Dust, Phygon Rose Dus 


have repeatedly been guided by their —miticides—Aramite. 
scientific conclusions. 


As to the provision of the bill to 
establish advisory committees Larrick 
/ had this to say: “Such committees from 
the National Research Council, for ex- 
ample, have been of great value in some 
F of our most difficult problems. But in 
the past we have had no part in choosing 
the membership of such committees. 
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FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
BROKERS 


AND BUYERS 


Sixe 6x9 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
ae Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures .. . 
All the newest and latest products... . 
* Fruits * Vegetables * Meats + Milk 
Soups Preserves Pickles Condiments 
Juice Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


330 pages of proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”. 


"| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure... . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods... 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
... or direct. Price $10 postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2 ® 20 South Gay Street * MARYLAND 
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REVIEWPOINT 


IRREGULAR — [vregular is perhaps 
the best one word description applicable 
to the ecanned foods market today. 
Canned fruits and fish are strong to 
advancing with many items very definite- 
ly on the short side. The direct opposite 
is true of most vegetables, especially in 
the Midwest, where some ridiculously low 
prices are being heard on corn, beets, and 
tomatoes and tomato products especially, 
and concessions are heard on _ peas, 
carrots, and in one or two cases, on kraut. 
Catsup may well be the one bright factor 
in the tomato products line, for a number 
of catsup canners are reported not to 
have operated this year, and those who 
did, are said to have held the pack down 
to a reasonable figure. All items in the 
bean line are strong in most markets. 
In the East prices are holding well, 
except for the well known situation on 
creamstyle corn in Maine and New York. 
Tomato juice, too, is on the weak side in 
New York as in other areas. Tri-State 
prices are holding extremely well under 
the circumstances. There is much talk 
about the corn pack report, and many in 
the know claim the quality report is 
very misleading, so that in the important 
Midwest area, where the greatest sales 
pressure is noted, there are many canners 
who are holding known quality, feeling 
that the situation on the better grades 
will right itself in due time. Beet canners 
in Wisconsin are getting tremendous 
yields with beets nearly the size of 
pumpkins, 


Under the circumstances market 
activity on vegetables has slowed to a 
walk, and while holiday dullness has 
started a bit early this year, most 
observers believe buyers will have to con- 
tinue to come into the market at frequent 
intervals, since they are and have been 
buying only for immediate needs. Those 
canners in position to hold are banking 
on that. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


important Sales Pressure Absent—Tomato 
Demand Lacking—Better Interest In Corn— 
Bean Demand Exceeds Supply—No Shading 


Of Peas—Moderate Demand For Beets—. 


improved Buying Interest In Sweet Potatoes 
—Fruits And Fish Firm. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1953 


THE SITUATION—The feature of the 
current market situation is the absence 
' important sales pressure. Some inter- 
‘sts felt this should have been displayed 
'y this time as the result of the lack of 
‘ny worth while demand. Instead, holders 
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are unwilling to move stocks unless full 
asking prices are paid. A good share of 
this is traceable to the limited supplies 
available, especially of many of the 
vegetable packs, as well as fish and the 
strong holding policy on the part of fruit 
canners. However, the discouraging 
factor is the absence of important 
demand. 


TOMATOES — Demand was not as 
good as expected although supplies are 
far from burdensome in Eastern sections. 
Maryland canneries are offering on the 
basis of $1.25-$1.30 for standard 2s and 
around $1.80-$1.85 for 2%4s. Mid-west 
offerings range from $1.25 to $1.30 for 2s 
and $1.90 to $2.00 for 2's, f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia canning is about completed. Can- 
ners to October 30 received a tonnage of 
1,412,589 tons, which about equaled 
expectations. 


CORN—There is a better trade interest 
as buyers seek stocks to use in the place 
of other vegetables that are in short 
supply, especially string and lima beans, 
carrots, asparagus and some peas. How- 
ever, the supply of corn is held ample 
and apparently no change in the market 
position is looked for over the current 
period. Standard whole kernel golden, 
303s, f.o.b. Maryland canneries is offered 
at $1.15 and standard cream style golden 
at $1.05-$1.10, per doz. Whole kernel 
golden, standard f.o.b. Mid-west was 
selling at $1.10-$1.15. For fancy whole 
kernel golden f.o.b. New York State the 
market was around $1.55 to $1.60 per 
doz. 


STRING BEANS —Demand is well 
above available supplies in all markets 
and the general price position is one of 
firmness. On fancy 1, 2 and 3 sieves, can- 
ners have withdrawn offerings in some 
areas. On standard cut flat green 303s, 
the market held at $1.15 per doz., f.o.b. 
Maryland canneries. For standard 5 sieve 
cuts, f.o.b. Michigan-Wisconsin canneries, 
green bean sellers asked $1.35 for 303s, 
and the offerings were small. New York 
state offerings were limited to a few lots 
of 303s, largely cuts. Standard ungraded 
303 cuts, were priced at $1.25, f.o.b., 
Ozark canneries, with sellers asking 
$2.20 per doz, for 2%4s, of the same pack. 


PEAS—tThere were no startling de- 
velopments in peas, but the trading 
feature has been the steady movement 
in various distributor outlets. As a result 
there are no special price changes, but 
buyers are finding that in order to secure 
requirements, sellers asking levels must 
be met in nearly all instances. 


Standard Alaska peas, f.o.b. Wisconsin, 
all 303s are offered on the basis of $1.25 
for 3 sieve and $1.20 for 4 sieve, while 
fancy was quoted at $2.40 for 1 sieve and 
$1.90 for 2 sieve, f.o.b. cannery. Standard 
No. 5 sieve sweets and ungraded sweets 
were offered at $1.20, f.o.b. Maryland 
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eanners asked $1.10-$1.15 for standard 
ungraded 303s, and $1.15 for 4 sieves, 
f.o.b. There were moderate quantities 
available through New York canners on 
the basis of $2.50 for fancy sweets 1 
sieve 303s, $2.35 for 2 sieve and $1.90 
for 3 sieve, while extra standard un- 
graded is quoted around $1.35 to $1.40, 
f.o.b. for 303s. 


BEETS—The demand is only moderate 
at this time. However, no sales pressure 
was noted. New York state canners 
offered wholes as to count, from $1.30 to 
$2.05 for 303s and were withdrawn large- 
ly on the smaller sizes. Maryland can- 
ners quoted cut and diced 303s at $1.05, 
f.o.b., per doz. 


SWEET POTATOES — Improved buy- 
ing interest is noted as the trade seeks 
holiday requirements. Generally the 
market is firm, with offerings none too 
plentiful. For 214 syrup pack fancy f.0o.b. 
Maryland cannery, the asking basis is 
$3.00 per doz. New Jersey canners 
offered this size pack, f.o.b., at $2.90 per 
doz. 


PEACHES—This fruit is now listed as 
one of the short items. Demand holds 
well and canners are moving liberal 
stocks against orders that have been on 
books for some time. 


For yellow cling halves, f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia cannery, the market covering 2%s 
was quoted at $2.45 for choice, f.o.b. 


MAINE SARDINES—Canning activity 
in the Maine area has come to a virtual 
end. There are scattered operations, but 
the total to be produced before the official 
end of the season at the close of this 
month will not make any special differ- 
ence in pack figures. This amounts to 
roundly 1,500,000 cases. Last year the 
pack was in excess of 3,000,000 cases. 
Prices are firm and sellers would not 
shade $8.00 for keyless quarters, f.o.b., 
with one seller asking $8.50 per case. 


SALMON—Some interest report an 
active trade, while others maintain that 
buying, as far as this area is concerned 
is routine. Most of the trade improve- 
ment is centered in the West Coast, so 
that the buying may be for accounts 
other than this center. , 


TUNA FISH—Here also the market 
trend is firm. There is a good movement 
from the West Coast to various distrib- 
uting outlets, at generally unchanged 
prices. Import competition has been re- 
duced sharply and now it develops that 
Japan is practically out of the market 
on offerings of Tuna halves in oil. As 
for brine, white meat, tuna was offered 
ex-warehouse, Japanese pack at $12.00 to 
$13.00 per case, and light meat at from 
$10.50 to $11.00 per case. Domestic can- 
ners were quoting white meat albacore, 
as to pack and labeling at from $14.25 to 
$16.25 per case, depending on either an 
f.o.b. or delivered basis. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Uneasy—Buyers Playing A Waiting Game— 
Corn Prices Soften—Beets And Carrots 
Lower—Tomatoes And Juice Unsettled— 
Beans Holding Very Firm—Applesauce Tight 
And Firm—All Fruits In Good Position. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 12, 1953 


THE SITUATION —It’s an uneasy 
market and growing more so each day. 
Falling vegetable prices have the trade 
on the apprehensive side and caution is 
the watchword. There is a widespread 
feeling that business in general is 
slipping from the high plane we have 
enjoyed for so long and with an attitude 
of that kind the trade are not very happy 
about current heavy inventories. How- 
ever, in the food field, the reaction is 
apparent only in canned vegetables as 
canned fruits are holding up quite well 
and, in some cases, prices are higher. 
Nevertheless, distributors here are play- 
ing a waiting, watchful game and there 
is little liklihood of any volume buying 
while they are in this frame of mind. 


This week found tomatoes and tomato 
products continuing on a very shaky level 
and prices are lower on beets, carrots, 
pumpkin and even on kraut in some 
eases. Corn is also lower with major 
factors announcing lower prices even 
though the industry experts still predict 
a later shortage of fancy grade. Peas too 
are showing some evidence of price 
shading although beans are still very 
strong due to their excellent statistical 
position. However, the general market 
on vegetables is one of weakness and a 
condition of this kind always results in 
skimpy buying habits until the bottom is 
reached or the situation adjusts itself on 
a more stable basis. 


CORN—Packers of nationally adver- 
tised brands of corn announced lower 
prices on featured brands of corn this 
week along with similar action on the 
part of independent canners. Fancy 303 
cream style is now easily available at 
$1.37%2 with whole kernel at $1.42% and 
even at these levels the trade are not 
too confident "as weak sellers are inclined 
to do some shading on volume business. 
Extra standard grade is down to $1.20 
while standard is offered at $1.05. Tens 
are holding up much better as supplies 
are anything but burdensome and fancy 
corn, both cream style and whole kernel 
is still holding at $9.25. On a market of 
this kind the trade are inclined to buy 
only as needed which is exactly what 
they are doing. 


BEETS—tThis market continues to slip 
and fancy sliced beets are now down to 
$1.10 to $1.15 for 303s and $5.75 for tens 
while 303 cuts, diced, shoestring and 
salad sliced can be bought for $.90 in 303 
tins. Whole beets, with the exception of 
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the small sizes, are offered at all kinds 
of prices depending entirely on the seller 
and his current position on this or that 
size. Lower prices, however, are not 
bringing any rush of buying as the trade 
are content to buy as needed and see 
what happens. 


CARROTS —The lower market on 
beets has affected carrots, particularly 
diced, and prices are now down to $1.15 
for fancy 303s and $5.75 for tens. Sliced 
and whole are still holding at $1.30 for 
303s and $7.00 for tens sliced and $1.60 
and $7.25 for whole. There never seems 
to be enough of the latter item packed in 
the Midwest anyhow so this market 
should continue unchanged. 


KRAUT—Despite excellent sales ever 
since new pack made an appearance, low- 
er prices are showing up from Wisconsin 
sources although some of such action is 
because of off quality merchandise. The 
industry is trying to hold the market at 
$5.15 for fancy tens, $1.50 for 2%s and 
$1.10 for 303s but some sellers are now 
taking business at $4.95 and $1.45 on 
tens and 2%s. One or two canners are 
offering goods at even lower prices but 
on this merchandise the quality is ques- 
tionable. Still the market is upset 
probably caused to a great extent by the 
position of other vegetables. 


TOMATOES—Standard 303s and tens 
were sold here this week at a bottom of 
$1.20 and $6.75 which is certainly no 
improvement in a week situation. Ones 
are available at $1.021%2 with 2%s at 
$1.95 but sellers are not having too much 
success. Tomato juice is also in the 
doldrums and quotations on fancy juice 
run all the way from $2.00 on 46 oz. to 
$2.40 while 2s are available at $1.00 to 
$1.20. A very unsettled situation. _ 


BEANS—This is the bright spot in the 
vegetable picture and prices are holding 
very firm at current levels. The trade 
cannot find the better grade beans they 
need and there is little liklihood they will 
until another pack rolls around. Fancy 
three sieve cuts are easily bringing $1.85 
for 303s and $10.25 for tens while stand- 
ard cuts are firm at $1.25 and $7.00. 


PUMPKIN—Pumpkin has not been 
selling well this season and as a result 
prices have been on the shaky side. 
Currently, canners are offering fancy 
pumpkin at $5.00 for tens, $1.35 for 2%s 
and $.95 for No. 303s. Colder weather, 
now prevailing through most of the Mid- 
west, may change the picture as this 
situation can’t do much else but improve. 


APPLESAUCE—A very tight and firm 
situation and one that has been extreme- 
ly active in Chicago the past thirty days. 
Shipments are still coming into Chicago 
in heavy volume on the basis of $1.85 for 
fancy 308s and $9.50 to $9.75 for tens. 
However, many canners have already 
announced their intentions to advance 
these prices shortly and it seems certain 
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this market will be firm at $2.00 and 
$10.00 by the first of December. 


COCKTAIL—Another very tight situ- 
ation, particularly on tens, which the 
trade find they now can’t buy at all. 
Furthermore, some of the major factors 
have already advanced prices on tens to 
$13.05 for fancy and $12.25 for choice. 
Prices on shelf sizes are as yet un- 
changed but little is offered as most 
canners are off the market. 


OTHER FRUITS—tThe entire picture 
on fruits is one of strength despite the 
condition now prevailing on vegetables 
and unless the general business level 
drops sharply canners should do alright. 
Pears, peaches, cocktail, cherries and 
prune plums, the major fruit items, are 
all in good position with nothing evident 
at present to indicate any change. 


CITRUS—This item continues strong 
as Florida canners report orders for 
orange and blended juice are coming in 
faster than they can pack these products. 
Even grapefruit juice is selling better 
and canners seem well pleased with cur- 
rent events. Prices continue unchanged 
from last week. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Small Frequent Orders—Apricots Steady— 

Standard Peaches Limited—Excellent Pear 

Movement—Applesauce Prorating — Plums 

In Demand—Tomato Products Sloppy—Few 

Sales Sardines — New Salmon Lists — Jap 
Mothership Tuna. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 12, 1953 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market here is largely without change, 
with orders running to small quantities 
placed at rather frequent intervals. Very 
few price changes have been made of 
late, with these mostly upward and on 
items that are definitely in short supply. 
Prominent canners hold that there is a 
definite trend on the part of distributors 
to hold stocks down and buy as goods are 
needed. This will place added burdens on 
some of the smaller canners and where 
price concessions are made it is usually 
on the part of those not financed for the 
long period. 


APRICOTS — Canned apricots have 
moved off quite steadily this season and 
opening prices prevail with most canners, 
except in the case of off grades. As in 
some other fruits, the No. 10 size is in 
light supply, with some canners having 
disposed of virtually their entire pack. 
Fancy halves have sold of late at $11.75, 
with solid pack pie at $10.25. Prices are 
high on the dried item, fancy fruit being 
quoted at 47 and 48 cents a pound. 
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MARKET NEWS 


PEACHES—Prices on yellow cling 
peaches have been advanced by almost all 
canners from opening lists, but it is 
noted that many retailers have been slow 
to make corresponding advances. Stocks 
of standards in first hands are limited 
and some canners are inclined ot pass up 
most orders that do not include a fair 
assortment of the higher grades. Most 
sales of standard halves are at $2.35, 
with sliced at $2.40. Sales of Elberta 
freestone peaches have been made here 
of late at $3.55 for fruit packed in extra 
heavy syrup in the No. 2% size and at 
$2.35 in No. 303. 


PEARS—tThere has been a splendid 
movement of pears to date with some 
canners well sold up on some items. Fea- 


_tured brands are moving at $3.80 for No. 


2's, with No. 303 priced at $2.47 and 
buffet at $1.5212. Standard grade halves 
are quoted largely at $3.10-$3.20 for No. 
2%. Quite a demand has been noted for 
sliced, with some canners out of the mar- 
ket for the time being. 


APPLESAUCE—Some of the canners 
of applesauce have made two advances in 
prices on this item since the opening lists 
were brought out and very little fruit 
remains unsold. The late pack of varieties 
other then Gravensteins has been off and 
some prorating is being done. Sales in 
recent weeks have been largely at $1.75 


for No. 303 choice and $1.85 for fancy. 


PLUMS—Purple plums of Oregon pack 
are meeting with a good reception this 
season and sales have been made in the 
California market at $2.071% for No. 2% 
choice and $2.25-$2.35 for fancy. The 
pack was not a large one. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Tomato prod- 
ucts continue to be the bad boy of the 
industry. Some of the smaller canners 
are forced to make concessions from the 
already low opening lists and these items 
are quickly snapped up, slowing down 
the demand for the regular list. Some 
canning of tomato products has been 
done since the first of the month when 
contracts with growers came to an end. 
Late tomatoes were of good quality and 
any price that the grower could secure 
above the cost of picking was profit. 


SARDINES —A few sales of Cali- 
fornia sardines of 1953 pack are reported 
at $12.00 for No. 1 ovals in tomato sauce. 
This is about three times the price that 
prevailed when the industry was at its 
production peak. Mackerel is also inch- 
ing its way upward in price, some sales 
of Pacific mackerel at $9.00 being re- 
ported, with jack mackerel not far 
behind. 


SALMON—Some new canner salmon 
lists have been brought out, largely on 


the part of operators whose offerings are 
confined to limited periods only. These 
are largely without change from opening 
lists, although some minor changes have 
been made. One operator has adjusted 
prices on No. 1 tall Alaska king salmon 
downward from $25.00 to $22.00 a case, 
and pink salmon halves from $10.50 to 
$10.00. 


TUNA—The Japanese tuna mothership 
Banshu Maru recently landed a cargo of 
frozen yellowfin tuna at San Pedro, 
Calif., this amounting to 604 tons. It was 
the first instance of a Japanese mother- 
ship bringing frozen tuna to a United 
States port. The fish were consigned to 
a San Pedro cannery. 


The California Packing Corp., San 
Franciseo, Calif., for the third year is 
sponsoring a company made up of San 
Francisco High School students learning 
about business by operating one. A com- 
pany is formed, sells stock, manufactures 
a product, sells it and liquidates the busi- 
ness before the end of the school year. 
With rare exceptions these junior com- 
panies show a profit at the end of a year 
and pay shareholders a dividend. Four 
California Packing Corp. employees serve 
as advisors. 
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ROBINS HAS WHAT YOU NEED!  .. 
’ 


. Robins is headquarters for 

_ the most complete line of 

food processing and han- 
dling machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies. 


And that isn’t Robins’ 
only claim to fame! The 
Robins line is dependable 


a 


BEAN 


RIGHT HERE PROCESSING 


EQUIPMENT 


Blanchers * Conveyors 
Cutters « Elevators 
Feed Reels « Fillers 
Graders « Hoists 
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because it has grown with Robins for 
98 years. That is your assurance that 
every item is modern, well made 
and constructed ... has a record 
of competent, outstanding per- 
formance. 


Let your Robins representative 
advise you... he knows your in- 
dustry ...he knows your problems. 
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WIRE, WRITE, PHONE, OR SEE YOUR ROBINS 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR YOUR COPY OF ROBINS 
CATALOG—over 250 pages of every type of 
equipment for better operation. 


HKkobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 


713-729 E. Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Picking Tables 
Retorts Slitters 
Snippers Washers. 


Wherever y0u /o0k...% 


You See ROBINS! 
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FACTORS IN THE COST OF 
DISTRIBUTION 


(Continued from Page 7) 
what this means to you and me and 
everyone in the food business. 

In the past 10 years our population has 
grown by over 19 million people! 

Today, we have 14 million more fami- 
lies than we had a decade ago. 

After the Second World War, the na- 
tional birth rate rose rapidly to a rate 
of 25 births per thousand population— 
the highest rate in 30 years. 

By July of this year, there will be 65 
percent more children under 5—and 50 
percent more children 5 to 10 than we 
had in 1940. In 1940, 270 million cans of 
baby food were purchased by American 
mothers. This year they’re buying baby 
food at the rate of 1% billion cans. 

The Department of Agriculture tells 
us that by 1975, America will have to set 
a “fifth plate” for every four persons 
now consuming. 

Setting this “fifth plate” will require 
increased food production but not just 
any kind of food. No, the American 
people want more and better processed 
foods—foods that will take most of the 
drudgery out of cooking. 

Why the big demand for more conven- 
ient food? 

For one thing, about 30% of home- 
makers hold full-time jobs today—com- 
pared to only 24™% in 1941. 

Then too, there are fewer domestic 
servants. 

But most important —the housewife 
has made it clear through her food pur- 
chases that she wants the food processor 
to reduce her kitchen chores. 

In short, our ultimate customers want 
convenience—and they’re ready to pay 
for it. 


CHANGING EATING HABITS 


What has happened ‘in recent years to 
our eating habits? 

Here are a few changes since 1940: 

We are eating more meat and poultry. 
Per capita consumption has increased 
from 162 pounds a year to 183 pounds— 
with poultry accounting for the biggest 
part of the gain. 


We are eating more margarine and’ 


less butter. In fact consumption of but- 
ter has fallen from 16.7 pounds per cap- 
ita in 1940 to 8.2 pounds in 1953, while 
margarine consumption has risen from 
2.4 pounds to 8.2 pounds. 

We are eating far fewer potatoes— 
less cereal—and about the same amount 
of dairy products. The slump in butter 
has been offset by an increase in milk 
drinking. 

We are eating substantially more 
fruits and vegetables and a great many 
more eggs. 

Clearly we are enjoying a better bal- 
anced diet than ever before. 

This brief review indicates, I believe, 
that there is nothing static about con- 
sumer eating habits. Therefore, there is 
nothing static about the market for pro- 
cessed foods. 
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Personally, I like to think we are serv- 
ing and selling a moving market. 

That is why we cannot afford to let 
antiquated production methods or out- 
dated marketing techniques become en- 
trenched in our operations. 

By 1960, we may well witness as many 
equally radical changes in eating habits 
as those just mentioned. If there is a 
moral to this, it is that the customer you 
are selling today will not be the same 
customer tomorrow. 


CANNED FOOD POSITION STRONG 


Of particular interest to members of 
the canning industry is the fact that we 
Americans are consuming 20 billion 
pounds of canned food each year. 

Per capita consumption of canned veg- 
etables has increased 10 percent since 
1945. 

Canned fruit consumption is up more 
than a third since 1945. Home canning— 
like home baking—is disappearing from 
the American scene, 

And this fact, I find very interesting: 
sales of canned corn dip only about 25% 
at the height of the fresh corn season— 
certainly a tribute to the ability of you 
people to pack delicious corn. 


In general, frozen food competition 
has not hurt the canners—but rather has 
limited the consumption of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 


CANNED FOODS MUST BE 
MERCHANDISED 


There is a general impression today 
that food prices are too high, This is not 
correct. Based on today’s disposable in- 
come, food is relatively cheaper than it 
was during the 1935-39 period. 

And eanned foods in particular are 
one of the housewife’s best food buys. 
Since late 1947, when canned foods be- 
came adequate following wartime re- 
strictions, their retail price index has 
been consistently below the index of all 
foods and the cost of living . 

You and I know that canned foods 
have all the qualities that Mrs. House- 
wife is looking for in food products to- 
day. They’re inexpensive—convenient— 
and good to eat. 

Getting this story across to retailers 
and consumers is a job for your whole 
industry. 

Remember—the canned foods you pack 
—except those taken by the government 
and institutional users—are not really 
sold until bought by consumers in retail 
stores. 

To sum up—the market for processed 
foods continues to expand. “Convenience” 
is the keynote for foods of the future. 
And retailers will move far more canned 
goods if these “ready-to-serve” products 
are effectively advertised and merchan- 
dised to shoppers. 

Your industry is basic—and the well 
being of present and future generations 
depends on how well you do your job of 
feeding America. And upon the future of 
America depends the future of the free 
world. 
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CANNED FOODS PROMOTION 
COMMITTEE ACTIVITY 
REVIEWED 


(Continued from Page 6) 


about 12 to 13 pounds annually per 
per person, 


ANALYZING THE FACTS 


When you look at the 15-year record 
of consumption of canned vegetables 
some facts emerge that require analysis. 
Why, for example, has consumption of 
canned tomatoes steadily declined? Is 
the increase in per capita consumption of 
juice and tomato products a shift in con- 
sumer demand? Are production practices 
failing to follow consumer demand? Have 
some canners of tomatoes not fully 
realized the significance of changes in 
consumer demand brought about by the 
vastly improved economic status of the 
more than 60 million persons employed 
in industry? 


Pea canners might well ask themselves 
similar questions about the difficulty 
they have had in recent years in main- 
taining the rate of per capita increase 
of their product. 


The various consumer-use surveys 
studied these past weeks at N.C.A. pretty 
generally conform on one point of inter- 
est, namely that canned peas are the 
most popular of all canned vegetables. 
Most of the surveys agree that from 80 
to 90 percent of all households use 
canned peas and the per capita consump- 
tion figures indicate that the popularity 
of canned peas is even greater than 
before the war. Yet, you cannot disregard 
that decline of the past seven years in 
per capita consumption, which many 
attribute to increased use of frozen peas. 
So as to get at the facts of this relation- 
ship, the N.C.A. has prepared a table 
showing the per capita consumption of 
canned peas along with that of frozen, 
for the years 1937 to 1952, inclusive, with 
all figures converted to the common 
denominator of fresh shelled peas—farm 
weight. 


PROCESSED GREEN PEAS 
Per Capita Consumption 


1937-1952 
YEAR CANNED FROZEN TOTAL 


(pounds) (pounds) (pounds) 
1937 $.1 3.27 
1938 skT 8.37 
1939 3.4 .25 3.65 
1940 3.7 .24 3.94 
1941 4.1 05 4.45 
1942 4.2 46 4.66 
1943 3.9 .29 4.19 
1944 3.6 .63 4.23 
1945 4.8 -70 5.50 
1946 5.1 .67 5.77 
1947 3.9 91 4.81 
1948 3.9 1.08 4.98 
1949 3.6 83 4.43 
1950 3.6 .97 4.57 
1951 3.6 1.12 4.72 
1952 3.4 1.24 4.64 


aSource USDA. All figures represent farm 
weight of shelled peas. 
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These figures reveal that consumers, 
on the average, are eating considerably 
more processed peas than they were 15 
years ago. The rate of consumption in the 
last three years averaged 4.64 pounds per 
person. The average for the first three 
years of this 15-year period was 3.42 
pounds. Thus the over-all increase in per 
capita consumption of processed peas 
was 1.22 pounds, or about the same as 
the per capita consumption of frozen 
peas for 1952. It would appear from 
these figures that the introduction of 
frozen peas has resulted in an over-all 
increase in the per capita consumption 
of all processed peas by approximately 
the amount of the frozen product. 


In any race it is important to consider 
the speed as well as the relative position 
of the runner at any given spot. Per 
capita consumption of canned peas has 
been slowing down during the postwar 
years while frozen has been moving 
faster. For the seven-year postwar period 
one pound of frozen peas was consumed 
for each four pounds consumed in the 
canned form. By 1952 the odds had 
narrowed to a one-to-three ratio. 


The strong feeling expressed at the 
Convention and since apparently reflects 
the belief that an unsatisfactory selling 
job is being done on canned foods. The 
Committee recognizes that it is necessary 
to find out just what the consumer wants 
and then put forth the utmost to push 


and promote the sale of those goods. The 
strongest selling effort in the world will 
not be effective if applied to goods the 
consumer does not want. In carrying out 
its studies and its diagnosis the Commit- 
tee may reveal many situations within the 
industry that can be improved. In some 
of these situations perhaps only the 
individual canner will be able to work 
out the solution. It may be that in some 
cases groups of canners, through cooper- 
ative effort, may improve the lot of the 
product they pack. 


Most assuredly however, the Commit- 
tee is on the alert for problems the solu- 
tion of which can be most effectively 
carried out by the Association, and the 
Association is ready to follow through to 
the utmost with any constructive pro- 
gram that is authorized. 

Safeway Stores, Inc., following long 
litigation, has won a ruling by the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court that the Retail 
Clerks International Union cannot force 
the chain to recognize the union as collec- 
tive bargaining agent for its store 
managers. 

The California Court ruling upheld an 
anti-strike injunction which Safeway 
obtained from the California Superior 
Court at Oakland in March of 1950, 
saying: “Store managers are agents of 
management; they owe undivided loyalty 
to their principal.” 


Milton Rabinowitz, a graduate of 
Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and with many years of varied 
business experience in executive capaci- 
ties, has been appointed Vice-President 
and General Manager of the First 
Machinery Corporation, New York City 
new and used machinery dealers. The 
announcement was made by Fred R. 
Firstenberg, company President, who 
also announced that the staff and facili- 
ties of the Technical and Engineering 
Department have been expanded to 
render greater customer service. 


Leo A. Berger, 54, General Sales 
Manager of Beatrice Foods Company, 
Chicago, with which he had been associ- 
ated for nearly 30 years, died in the 
Billings Hospital on November 11 follow- 
ing a brief illness. Mr. Berger joined: 
Beatrice as a salesman on a horse and 
wagon route in the Hyde Park district in 
1924. He became city sales Manager in 
1941, was promoted to Assistant General 
Sales Manager in 1945, and to General 
Sales Manager in 1948. 


J.M. Buckley has been appointed Sales 
Manager of the Kuner-Empson Company, 
Brighton, Colorado, and E. D. Timken 
appointed Assistant Manager of Sales. 
Both men have had wide and long experi- 
ence with the company, fitting them well 
for their new responsibilities. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 
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LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 
_GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD.. 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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Prompt N, Delivery 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.30 
Mammoth 3.90 
Medium/Smmall 3.75 
Cut 3.40-3.50 
Center Cuts 1.80 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
Cut Spears 3.25 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, & Tips 
8 oz. 1.55-1.60 
Pic. 1.80 
No. 300 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 15.50 
BEANS, StrRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. 1.05-1.07% 
No. 3 303 1.65-1.75 
No. 1.90-2.00 
No. 9.00-9.25 
Fey., Cut Ung., No. 308......1.60-1.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02. ....... .90-.95 
No. 303 1.35-1.50 
No. 10 ; 00-8.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.20-1.40 
No. “.2.00-$2. 25 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
New York 
8 Cut, 8 Of. 1.15 
No 1.80 
4 BV., BOB 1.70 
Ex. Std., INO, 1.45-1.70 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std. No. BOB. 1.40 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., No. 308, 1 Sv... 2.70 
No. 10, 1 sv. eid 
No. 303, 2 sv. 
No. 10, 2 Sv. 
No. 303, 3 sv. 
No. 10 
Fey., Cut, No. 308, 3 sv......... 1.85-1.90 
10, B WV. 10.25 
No. BOB, BV. 1.70 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4sv. 1.45-1.55 
7.00-7.25 
OZARK 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 308 ............ 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
~ No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10° 7.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States 
Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Sl., NO. 8 .80 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.75 
Dibced, No. BOB 90 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Cut, No. 3038 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
No. 10, Whole, 120/0..........000000 9.50 
80/0 7.50 
60/0 6.50 
CARROTS 
N. Y. Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 308 ............ 1.10 
6.00 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Diced, No. 1.17% 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
EAST 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308 ........ 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
Bey., Gold. 1.05 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.50 
Std.. No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 


Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 303....1.40-1.45 


Ex. St., No. 303.. 1.20-1.25 
7.50-8.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02z....... 1.0214-105 
No. 421 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., 8 oz 95 
12 oz. Vac. 1.40 
NO, BOB 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Bed. BOB. 1,10-1.15 
No. 3038 1.37% 
9.25 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Std., No. 303 1.05 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.12% 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
EX. Std., 3 sv., No. 308................ 1.35 
No. 10 
4 sv. No. 303 1.2 
NO, BOB 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 3 sv., No. 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., 4 sv. No, 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Std., Ung., No. 303. ........0+. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 


MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 oz.. 


No. 10 
Std., Ungr., No. 303..............1. 
No. 10 
New SWEETS 
1 & No. BOB 2.35 
8-4-5 sv., No. 303.... 
5 sv., No. 303 1.571% 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ....... 1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
MIpWEsT ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.40-2.50 
No. 308 ... .90-2.00 
No. 10. .11.75-12.00 
Fey., 3 sv., 1.05-1.10 
1.60-1.6214 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Bix. Bed., B OB. -90- .95 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Bed... & B 85-.8714 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 4 sv. 1.20-1.25 
No..10 7.00 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., 8 oz. .. .-1.05-1.10 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 803...........0000 1.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.45 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 8038.......c.0000000 1.35 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., Ungr., No. 308.............. 1.15-1.20 
ED: 7.00-7.25 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Sy. Pack 8 oz.......1.20-1.25 
No. 2.75-2.95 
No. ‘Guna 2.60-2.80 
9.75-10.50 
No. 3 Vac. 2.50-2.65 
Taxas, Me. 1.90 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest. Fey., No. 95 
No. 2% 1.35 
| 5.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.10 
No. 2% 1.45-1.50 


CANNED FOOD PRICE 


No. 10 4.95-5.15 

Texas, No. 300 

SPINACH 

1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.90-1.40 
No. 1.70-1.80 
No. 6.00 

No. 2 1.15 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 

No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303..........1.45-1.5( 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 2% 2.25-2.35 
No, 2 1.25-1.30 
1.80-1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

INDIANA, Fcy., Whole, No. 2..2.35-2.50 
No. 3.00-3.15 
No. 9.50 

Ex. Std. 1.15 
No. 303 b.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.50-1.80 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Std., No. 1 1.0214 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
1,25-3.40 
No. 2% 2.00 


7.25 
New York, Fey., No. 2... ++02.00 
1.75-1.90 

No. 2% 2.75 

No. 10 9.25-10.00 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No., 8038.......0000. 1.60 

No, 2 1.95 

No. 2% 2.45 

No. 10 8.50-9.00 
1.40-1.45 

No. 2 1.65 

No. 2% 2.10-2.15 

No. 10 7.75-8.00 
1.25-1.35 

No. 2 1.45-1.50 

No. 2% 1.85-1.95 

No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Texas, Std., No. 1 1.00 

No. 303 1.25 

No. 10 6.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 9.15 

No. 10 10.00 

No. 10 9.50 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

No. 10 11.25 
Md., 6 oz. 5.75 

TOMATO PUREE 
6.59 
Ind. "Fey., 1.045, No. 

No. 10 6.50 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 10... 7.00 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Fey., No. 8 oz 1.05 

No. 303 1.85-200 

9.50-10.00 

Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.85 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 24% 3.271% 

No. 10 11.75 
Choice, No. 2% 2.90 

No. 10 10.50-10.75 
B.P. Phe, NO. 10 10.25 

CHERRIES 

No. 10 12.00 
N.W., BR.A., Fey., 8 1.45 

.4.10-4.35 

14.25-15.25 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.35 


S 


No. 2% 3.80-4.00 
No. 10 13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%..4.25-4.35 
Choice, No. 4.00 
No. 10 14.00 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 
COCKTAIL 
o. 3.45-3.50 
No. 10 13.05 
No. 2% 3.30-3.40 
No. 10 12,25 
PEACHES 
Calif., Fey., No. 303 .........0. 1.85-1.95 
2.80-2.85 
..10.00-10.40 
Choice, No. 303 1.70-1.72% 
No. 2% oo 2.50 
No. 214 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 
Pie, No. 10 8.06 
6.75 
Elberta Fey., No. 3.55 
Choice No. 2% 3.00 
PEARS 
Choice 3.45 
Std. ..3.10-3.20 
No. 303, Fey. 
Choice 
Std. 
No. 10 Fey 
Choice .... 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........ 2.80 
No, 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
2.4€ 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2............000215 
2.60 


PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Fey., No. 246 


JUICES 
APPLE 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
GRAPEFRUIT 
ORANGE 
1.07 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.14 
46 oz. 2.39 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATO 
.2.10-2.50 
46 oz. 2.00-2.41) 
46 oz. 2.3! 
No. 10 4.50-4.60) 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No, IT........27.00-28.0') 
17.00-18.0) 
Medium, Red, No. IT......... 20.00-21.00) 
10.00-11.00 
13.00-14.0) 
8.50-9.00 


SARDINES—Per 


Maire, keyless... 
No. 1 Oval, Tom. or Mus..... "76-10. 00 


TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....16.25-17.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 15.35 
Chunks and Flakes........14.00-14.25 
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